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ON  POST-EPIC  OR  IMITATIVE  WORDS 
IN  HOMER. 


AN  examination  of  the  language  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  archaic  as  they  are  in  the  main,  tends  to 
confirm  very  strongly  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  on  other 
grounds,  whether  we  do  not  commonly  attach  an  extravagant 
and  unreasonable  antiquity  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in 
their  present  form.  I  have  shown  good  grounds  for  believing 
—  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  —  that  a 
traditional  epic  literature  of  many  dates  and  by  many  authors, 
orally  transmitted  and  recited  up  to  the  time  of  Plato,  was 
known  to  and  received  by  Pindar  and  the  Tragics  under  the 
general  name  of  Homer.  I  have  contended  that  the  so-called 
t(  Cyclic  "  poems,  distinguished  in  later  times  from  our  Homer 
by  different  titles  and  assigned  to  different  authors,  were,  in 
all  probability,  but  portions  of  the  Troica3  and  of  fully  equal, 
if  not  of  superior  authority.  The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was 
this  ;  that  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
the  original  and  older  poems,  of  which  the  other  Cvclics  were 
but  expansions  and  imitations,  but  as  the  residue,  so  to  call  it, 
or  literary  representative,  of  that  great  mass  of  epic  poetry, 
reduced  and  adapted  for  transcription  at  some  period  not  long 
preceding  the  age  of  Plato,1  when  the  use  of  books 


1  The  very  mention  of  airdflera  CTTTJ,  '  rejected  verses/  in  Phaedr.  p.  252  B, 
shows  that  in  Plato's  time  the  critical  inquiry  had  commenced  as  to  what 
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first  comes  into  notice.  They  are  largely  made  up  of  brief  hints 
and  allusions  to  the  themes  which  the  Tragics  had  at  length ; 
and  though  they  embody  some  few  episodes,  as  was  natural, 
which  Pindar  and  the  Tragics  had  in  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  form,  still  the  general  position  appears  to  me  unassailable, 
that  our  Homer  was  not  the  Homer  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Still  less,  of  course,  was  he  the  Homer  of  Solon  and  Peisis- 
tratus,  as  Mr.  Grote  and  others  so  confidently  maintain. 

From  this  position,  and  from  an  entire  conviction  of  its 
general  truth,  I  do  not  recede,  in  spite  of  some  real  or 
apparent  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  that  has  been 
urged,  with  more  or  less  force,  in  numerous  reviews  of  my 
former  pamphlets  on  this  subject.1 


was  and  what  was  not  composed  by  "  Homer,"  who,  it  was  felt,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  author  of  all  that  was  then  current  about  Troy  and 
Thebes !  We  trace  this  criticism  still  earlier  in  the  expressed  opinions  of 
Herodotus  (i.  117,  iv.  32),  but  the  Tragics  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  question,  nor  did  Thucydides,  who  quotes  the  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo 
unsuspectingly  as  "  Homer."  In  his  Homer  the  Oaths  of  the  Suitors  and 
the  raids  in  the  Troad  were  recorded,  as  also  the  building  of  the  fortified 
camp  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

1  Some,  as  Prof.  Mahaffy,  accuse  me  of  writing  "  arrant  nonsense,"  and 
"  betraying  a  slovenly  way  of  thinking,  and  a  want  of  grasping  with  clear- 
ness and  firmness  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem"  (Macmillan's 
Magazine,  April,  1879).  Others  suppose  I  am  defending  an  ingenious  para- 
dox,  or  have  become  so  wedded  to  a  theory  as  to  force  or  distort  every  fact 
to  suit  it.  I  still  fail  to  see  any  inconsistency  in  my  main  proposition,  that 
Pindar  and  the  Tragics  followed  an  older  (' pre-cyclic ')  and  much  fuller 
version  of  the  so-called  Homeric  epics,  either  not  knowing  or  not  caring  for 
the  particular  version  which  (whenever  and  by  whomsoever  first  drawn  up) 
does,  as  a  /act,  first  appear  as  "  the  Homer  "  in  Plato.  If  this  proposition 
implies  "  confused  thought,"  and  a  perverse  manipulation  of  dates  between 
Tragic  and  Platonic  times,  as  Prof.  Mahafiy  says,  I  can  only  say,  it  is  due  to 
his  way  of  putting  my  argument,  and  not  to  any  inherent  weakness  in  it,  if 
rightly  understood.  When  I  speak  of  "  the  age  of  Plato,"  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  period  during  which  his  works  were  composed,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
B.C.  400,  and  "  the  age  of  Pericles  "  B.C.  450.  That  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
lived  till  close  upon  400,  every  schoolboy  must  know.  If  they  had  the  same 
text  or  edition  of  Homer  which  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  followed  by 
Plato  in  his  numerous  citations,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  did  not 
choose  to  follow  it ;  and  the  probable  reason  is,  that  it  had  not  yet  become 
the  popular  Homer  of  the  rhapsodists. 
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There  is,  of  course,  much  in  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which 
in  matter  at  least,  if  not  always  in  the  form  of  expression,  is 
very  ancient.  Such  is  the  "Catalogue  of  Ships,"  l  evidently 
the  work  of  some  poet  familiar  with  upper  Hellas,  and 
perhaps  imported  into  the  Iliad  from  the  Cypria,  or  retained 
from  another  epic  poem  called  (more  appropriately  than  the 
present  one  is)  by  the  same  title  of '  Iliad/  But  the  poems 
themselves  have  been  so  altered  and  remodelled  by  the  rhap- 
sodists  of  the  later  period  that,  however  hard  or  impossible  it 
may  be  always  to  separate  the  genuine  from  the  imitative,  or 
to  assert  that  this  particular  verse  is  certainly  very  old  and 
that  comparatively  new,  they  cannot  fairly  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  anything  more  than  of  the  state  of  the  epic  dialect 
in  the  time  of  Plato.3  There  are  frequent  allusions  in  them 
to  the  principal  and  most  widely  celebrated  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War,  e.g.  to  the  marriage  of 
Thetis,  to  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  embassy  for  her  restoration, 
the  building  and  capture  of  Troy,  the  wooden  horse,  the  early 
adventures  of  Achilles,  the  return  of  the  heroes,  &c.,  which 
are  mere  incidents  in  our  texts,  but  were  histories,  and  long 
ones,  in  the  time  of  the  Tragics,  and  furnished  the  themes  for 


1  There  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Kard\oyos  Mvp/j.i$6vwi'  in  IT.  168  seqq. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  old  epics  commenced  in  this  way,  an  example 
of  which  we  have  in  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius.     Compare  Iliad  B.  816 
eeqq.,  where  we  have  a  mutilated  or  abbreviated  list  of  the  Trojan  forces. 
Both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  follow  these  old  precedents  in  naming  the 
states  engaged  in  the  wars  they  describe,  and  so  does  Aeschylus  in  the 
Persae. 

2  A  very  large  portion  of  our  Homer  seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown 
to  Pindar  and  the  Tragic  poets,  and  their  total  silence  about  many  of  the 
scenes  which  we  most  admire  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  others  which 
are  quite  hackneyed  topics  in  the  tragedies.      I  have  lately  shown  that 
ancient  ballads  on  the  Argonauts  contributed  largely  to  the  composition  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  that  the  identity  of  characters  in  Apollonius  llhodius 
(Alcinous,  Arete,  Scylla,  Circe,  Calypso,  &c.)  cannot  have  been  due  to  their 
being  borrowed  from  the  Odyssey.     This  is  an  important  evidence  of  the 
composite  or  derivative  character  of  the  latter  poem  as  we  have  it.     There 
are  distinct  and  definite  references  to  the  Argonauts  in  H.  469,  /*.  70. 
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very  many  of  their  plays.1  This  fact  alone  suggests  the  plain 
inference  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an  epitome  of  the 
Troica  must  have  been  made  at  some  period  long  after  the  older 
and  fuller  epics  had  become  popular ;  and  that  great  changes 
were  then  made  is  indicated  by  the  much  more  humane 
characters  of  Helen,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  in  our  Homer  than 
we  find  in  the  tragedies.  The  great  question  is,  when 
such  an  epitome  was  made.  It  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  Pindar  and  the  Tragics  should  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately have  followed  the  later  more  expanded  and  less 
authentic  accounts.  Such  a  theory  seems  the  desperate 
expedient  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  great 
antiquity  of  our  Homeric  texts  at  all  hazards,  and  (as  I 
think)  against  all  evidence. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  confirm  the  above 
view  by  a  consideration  of  the  language  of  Homer.3     Those 


1  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  mere  allusions  in  our  Homer  to  the 
themes  and  narratives  of  the  Cypria  &c.,  such  as  to  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
the  rape  of  Helen,  of  Ganymede,  of  Thetis,  the  capture  of  Troy  by  Hercules, 
the  fleet  of  Paris,  the  Greek  ships  at  Aulis,  &c.  Such  a  verse  as  T.  147, 
6<ppa  rb  KTJTOS  vTT€KTrpo(pvy(t}v  oAeoiTo  is  a  mere  hint  as  we  have  it  in  Homer  ; 
but  the  older  epics  gave  it  in  full,  from  which  Q.  Smyrnaeus  has  preserved 
the  account  he  gives  in  vi.  289,  where  he  is  describing  the  deeds  of  Hercules 
on  Eurypylus'  shield, 

K€?TO  8'  firl  irpoxofjcrtv  tvppSov  "fL\\v\air6vTOv 

apya\eov  p.sya  KTJTOS  afjifiXtKroioriv  burrols 


Similarly  in  T.  189  a  single  verse  records  the  advent  of  the  Amazons  as 
Trojan  allies,  ^wart  T<£  '6r*  r'  ?\KGov  '  A.fj.a.£6v€S  avTidveipai.  This  was  an  im- 
portant episode  of  the  Troica,  associated,  in  very  ancient  vase-paintings, 
with  Hercules,  but  disarranged  and  disjointed  in  the  Cyclus,  in  which  it 
followed  the  Iliad,  and  now  forms  the  subject  of  the  First  Book  of  Q.  Smyr- 
naeus. Another  instance  is  the  slight  reference  to  Memnon  in  Od.  S.  187, 
the  theme  of  Q.  S.  Book  ii.,  which  describes  an  event  familiar  to  Pindar  and 
the  Tragics.  A  third  is  the  funeral  of  Achilles  in  Q.  S.  iii.,  briefly  touched 
upon  in  Od.  «.  Most  significant  too  are  the  accounts  in  Pindar  and  in 
Quintus  (iv.  145  —  170)  of  the  deeds  of  Achilles,  so  widely  differing  from  his 
adventures  in  the  Iliad. 

2  Some  years  ago  I  printed,  both  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions and    in  the  Journal  of  Philology  (vol.  vi.),  some  criticisms  on  the 
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who  are  familiar  with  Buttmann's  Lexilogus,  and  with  C.  G. 
Cobet's  hardly  less  important  Homerica*  will  be  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  the  probability  of  many  spurious  forms  having 
been  introduced  into  our  text  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  them ;  they  had  no  misgivings  of  the  general  genuineness 
of  "  our  Homer."  Buttmann,  for  example,  has  eight  pages 
to  show  that  6  #776X1779  was  an  epic  synonym  of  (£776X09  "  even 
in  times  of  very  remote  antiquity,"  and  as  many  on  the 
question  whether  vlo<s  6*1709  or  e?}o9  meant  '  your  son,'  '  his  son/ 
or  '  brave  son/  from  e'ifc.  From  my  point  of  view  I  should 
argue,  that  a  late  rhapsodist  who  was  familiar  with  ayyeXfyv 
e\6elv,  '  to  go  on  a  message/  (like  egeafyv,  f  on  an  embassy/) 
or  with  (7ov  ZveiJ  a<yye\ir)<;,  '  to  bring  news  about  you,' 2 
mistook  the  meaning  and  invented  such  a  phrase  as  09  Eupw- 
#7709  diva/cro?  ayy&.urjs  ol'^eavce  (O.  640).  One  who  did  not 
hesitate  so  to  violate  the  digamma  (Fdva/cTos)  would  have 
little  difficulty  about  0776X1779  =  #776X09.  So  vlos  eolo  would 
easily  be  confused  with  vlos  6*7709,  just  as  evre  (a  word  often  so 
used  in  this  sense  by  Quintus  Smyrnaeus 3)  is  mistaken  for 
rjvre,  '  as/  in  P.  10,  and  T.  386. 

I  merely  give  these  as  examples,  by  way  of  illustration,  of 
a  possible  or  probable  confusion.  My  present  inquiry  carries 
out  the  view  which  presented  itself  to  G.  Curtius,  that  our 
Hcrmeric  texts  are  a  "vast  patchwork/'  a  mixture  of  very 
modern  with  very  ancient  forms  of  the  language.4 


apparent  modernisms  in  the  Homeric  language.  These  points  have  been 
discussed  by  Dr.  Hayman  in  his  Preface  to  Vol.  ii.  of  the  Odyssey,  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  Month  (July,  1879).  A  fair  discussion  is  all 
that  can  possibly  be  desired,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  although  these 
writers  differ  from  my  conclusions,  so  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
what  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  classical 
literature. 

1  Miscellanea  Critica,  pp.  225—430. 

2  Compare  Soph.  Aj.  221,  oiav  eJW)A.«<ra$  avepos  afOoiros  ityy(\la.v. 

3  E.  g.  in  lib.  i.  86,  KOI   ft.iv  irpoQpovews  rtev  tp.ir*$ov  eure  Bvyarpa.     So   in 
iii.  142,  170,  and  elsewhere,  but  also  in  the  usual  sense  of  *  when,'  as  in  lib. 
iv.  175. 

4  Greek  Etymology,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.     Thus  much  (which  indeed  is  all  that 
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We  accept  the  traditional  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Homer  on  no  valid  evidence  whatever.1  All  the  real 
solid  circumstantial  evidence  we  possess  (the  writings  of 
Pindar  and  the  Tragics,  and  the  still  extant  designs  of  the 
ancient  vase-painters)  seems  entirely  opposed  to  any  such 
conclusion.2  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  had  a  '  Tale  of  Troy ' 
widely  different  from  that  which,  in  the  main,  though  with 
some  important  differences  from  'our  texts,  had  become  the 
textus  receptus  in  the  time  of  Plato.  The  loose  criticisms  and 
opinions  of  Herodotus,  when  carefully  weighed,  will  prove,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  of  no  real  literary  value  against  the  mass  of 
evidence  I  have  collected  from  the  writers  and  artists  of  the 
Periclean  age.3  Now  if  the  epic  language  or  dialect  was  one 
which  retained,  as  it  did,  a  specific  character  for  many  centuries ; 
if  oral  recitation,  and  not  writing,  was,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  method  by  which  the  epic  poems  were  handed 
down ;  if  some  forms  and  phrases,  metrically  convenient,  or 

I  have  contended  for)  is  admitted  by  Cobet,  Miscell.  Grit.  p.  402  ;  where  he 
maintains  that  "  our  Homer  is  a  cento  made  up  from  the  poems  of  many 
bards  of  different  genius,  ages,  and  countries."  He  differs  from  my  view 
only  in  attributing  a  much  earlier  age  to  our  existing  texts,  which  he  sup- 
poses, from  their  many  Atticisms,  to  be  the  work  of  an  Athenian  Homer. 
But  he  must,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  mean  an  Attic  epitomist. 

1  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  lUad  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  116)  was  a  different  poem ;    for  it  contained  an  account  of  the 
wanderings  of  Paris,  and  it  appears  to  be  cited  by  him  as  distinct  from  the 
Aiou^Seos  apHTTfirj,  from  which  he  quotes  verses  (Z.  289 — 292)  which  do  not 
now  belong  to  the  rhapsody  so  entitled,  viz.  Book  v. 

2  The  commonly-accepted  theory,  that  these  authors  and  artists  knew  our 
texts,  but  purposely  avoided  or  deviated  from  them,  I  regard  as  very  far- 
fetched and  improbable.     Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  serious  dis- 
cussion, resting  as  it  does  on  a  mere  assumption,  and  a  very  unlikely  one. 
It  will  satisfy  no  one  who  has  thought  on  the  subject  at  all. 

3  Neither  Wolf  in  his  Prolegomena  nor  Welcker  on  the  Epic  Cycle  has 
gone  at  all  into  this  question,  or  instituted  any  comparison  of  the  tragic 
'  Homer '  with  our  existing  texts.     Mr.  Grote,  who  never  touched  this  part 
of  the  argument,  or  went   into  any  details  about   the  language,  (which 
indeed  was  not  his  special  department,)  though  he  suspected,  with  cha- 
racteristic sagacity,  the  composite  character  of  the  Iliad,  persuaded  himself 
that,  in  its  present  form,  it  was  considerably  older  than  Peisistratus.     But 
the  evidence  to  prove  this  is  totally  wanting. 
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specially  expressive,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity  on  the 
face  of  them  (e.  g.  etXtVoSe?  eTu/ee?  /3oi)?)  remained  unaltered 
to  the  last ;  was  it  not  likely  that  along  with  these  a  large 
number  of  words  of  much  later  coinage  (e.g.  evayye\i,ov  in 
f .  152)  would  creep  into  texts  compiled  for  a  literary  purpose 
in  a  literary  age  ? 

Even  in  Pindar's  time  there  must  have  been  a  kind  of  float- 
ing '  Tale  of  Troy/  since  he  speaks  (Pyth.  iii.  112)  of 'loudly 
recited  verses '  (eirrj  /ce\a&evva)  being  strung  together  by  Te/c- 
roi/69  az/Spe?,  albeit  the  characters  he  specifies,  Nestor  and 
Sarpedon,  have  place  in  our  Iliad.  If  these  men  had  a  written 
Iliad,  the  same  as  ours,  in  what  sense  could  they  be  compared 
to  builders  or  carpenters,  and  be  said  ap/z.6erat  errrj  ?  It  must 
refer  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  Pindar's  time,  of  making  con- 
nected narratives  out  of  these  stories,  and  putting  them  into 
different  shapes  and  combinations  according  to  the  tastes  or 
the  requirements  of  the  hearers. 

On  the  theory  of  late  compilation  we  expect  to  find  mistakes 
as  to  the  meaning  of  very  ancient  words,  and  great  liberties 
taken  in  coining  others  on  the  same  model ;  for  the  later  rhap- 
sodists  may  have  been  good  poets  and  yet  bad  philologers.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  such  errors  (if  it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  call  them  so)  are  both  numerous  and  grave.  The  marvel, 
to  my  mind,  is  that  they  have  so  long  been  accepted  as  genuine, 
and  that  modern  criticism  has  made  no  serious  onslaught  upon 
them.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  very 
damaging  to  the  received  opinions  about  the  remote  antiquity 
of  our  Homeric  texts. 

The  mere  fact,  that  the  two  poems  are  separate  episodes 
arranged  in  twenty-four  books  in  conformity  with  a  general 
plot  or  plan,  according  to  the  later  Greek  alphabet,  is  enough 
to  show  a  late  recension.  Still  more  significant  is  the  struc- 
ture of  both  poems  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  events 
are  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  Thus,  the  Odyssey  opens 
with  allusions  to  the  f '  Return  of  the  Heroes,"  and  even  anti- 
cipates the  story  of  the  oxen  of  the  sun  and  the  Cyclops, 


a.  8,  69,  ft.  19,  where  the  name  of  one  of  the  crew  killed  and 
eaten  is  given,  but  not  in  the  narrative  itself,  i.  290.  It 
could  not  do  this,  unless  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  had  been 
previously  known  in  another  form,  —  as  indeed  the  appeal  to  the 
Muse,  etVe  KOI  r]^lv  (a.  10)  clearly  intimates  that  they  were. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Epic  Cyclus,  (of  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  which  we  unfortunately  know  nothing,)  out  of  the  vast 
materials  regarded  as  Homeric  by  Pindar  and  the  Tragics, 
undoubtedly  tended  to  fix  the  still  fluctuating  poems  in  a  more 
definite  form.  Before  that  time,  it  is  quite  evident  that  nearly 
or  quite  the  same  stories  were  told,  with  variations,  of  different 
characters.  Thus,  the  prediction  of  the  sea-god  Proteus 
(8.  475)  is  a  variation  of  that  delivered  by  Nereus  to  Paris 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  ]5,  5),  and  Glaucus  to  Menelaus  (Eur.  Or. 
364),  while  the  transformations  of  Proteus  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  attributed  in  the  older  tale  to  Thetis.1  The 
games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  were  held,  in  another  account 
preserved  in  Q.  Smyrnaeus,  over  the  body  of  Achilles.  Both 
Achilles  and  Ajax  were  represented  as  arp^roi,  invulnerable  in 
fight.  Ulysses  dressed  as  a  beggar  in  the  presence  of  the 
Suitors  is  another  version  of  his  going  as  a  spy  into  Troy, 
$v0j(\euvfauv  afAopfas,  Eur.  Hec.  240  ;2  and  similarly,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  Circe  and  Calypso  are  little  more  than  replicas 
of  the  same  character,  that  of  the  fascinating  sorceress.3  It  is  by 
this  rearrangement  of  material  that  we  can  best  account  for 
the  frequent  allusions  in  our  Homeric  poems  to  the  Thebaica. 
We  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  curious  jumble  of 
Homeric  with  non-Homeric  matter  in  Q.  Smyrnaeus,  who  was 

1  In  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  619,  Thetis  says  of  her  reluctance  to  marry  Peleus, 


&\\OTG  8'  oltavfy  €va\iyKios  fy  irvpbs  fipfJ-fj* 
In  Od.  8.  456,  Proteus,  to  escape  being  seized, 


avrap  firfira  Spd.K(ai>  KOI  irdp8a\is 
yiyvero  8'  vypbv  v8wp  Kal  8ev8pfov 

2  Compare  Od.  8.  244  with  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  279. 

3  Compare  especially  e.  61  with  K.  221  ;  also  i.  29  —  32,    where  the  two 
narratives  are  "jumbled"  together. 
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evidently  a  late  epitomist  of  the  Cyclus  as  surviving  in  his 
time.1  An  Iliad  existing  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  would 
necessarily  become  a  very  different  one  as  a  portion  of  the 
Cyclus,  when  a  distinctive  "  Little  Iliad  "  was  first  assigned  to 
a  different  author. 

In  every  theory  which  is  incapable  of  absolute  and  direct 
proof,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  if  conditions  are  satisfied 
which  the  premiss  leads  us  to  expect,  the  hypothesis  is  esta- 
blished by  a  cumulative  and  presumptive  proof  of  the  highest 
kind  that  is  attainable.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and  the 
existence  of  a  'glacial  period'  have  become  accepted  facts. 
No  proofs  to  the  contrary  exist,  just  as  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  all  proof  that  the  Homeric  poems  in  their  present  form 
have  come  down  from  a  period  four  centuries  earlier  than 
Herodotus  (ii.  53). 

The  more  I  study  Homer  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  only 
of  my  own  impression),  the  more  strongly  am  I  struck  with  a 
marked  affectation  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  mixture  of  archaic, 
pseudo-archaic,  and  comparatively  recent  forms,  which  seem 
to  me  in  not  a  few  instances  to  reflect  the  Greek  of  an  age  as 
late  even  as  Theophrastus,  or  that  which  shortly  preceded  the 
(probable)  age  of  the  compilers  of  the  Cyclus,  and  of  the 
editors  of  Homer  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  the  Alexandrine 
Stoptiwrat.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  distinguish 
verses  six  centuries  old  from  those  composed  by  clever 
imitators  of  the  age  of  Plato.  A  large  number  of  Homeric 
words,  more  or  less  peculiar  m  character,  are  common  to 
Homer  and  the  Alexandrine  poets,  and  especially  to  Nicander 
of  Colophon.  It  is  a  most  important  and  curious  question  to 
decide  (if  it  ever  can  be  decided),  whether  they  revived  the 


1  In  the  so-called  Cyclic  poems  attributed  (in  late  times)  to  Lesches  and 
Arctinus,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  matter  common  to  both,  e.  g.  the  contest 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  K.  0.  Miiller  (Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  ch.  vi.  §  3)  accounts 
for  this  "  interlacing"  by  supposing,  what  I  suppose  for  "  our  Homer,"  that 
these  poems  were  rearranged  for  the  Epic  Cycle. 
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use  of  such  words,  which  had  long-  lain  dormant,  from  the 
ancient  epic,  or  the  words  themselves  are  a  recent  accretion  to 
and  enlargement  of  the  ancient  epic,  which,  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  words  themselves,  is  my  own  opinion.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  position,  I  would  ask  the  reader  if  he 
believes  cnroyviwcrai)  in  the  subjoined  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus,1  was  used  with  any  intentional  reference  to  II. 
Z.  264, 


ju^j  ju.'  airoyvKixrris,  (jieveos  5'  aA./c^s  re  Aa0w/xcu. 

This  is  a  fine  passage,  and  one  full  of  pathos  ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  allusion  to  it  in  early  poetry  or  art  ;  and  I 
observe  that  though  the  epic  form  aeipe  is  used,2  it  bears  the 
sense  which  the  word  bore  in  the  best  Attic  period,3  irpocrfyepe. 
This  verb,  ajroyviwcrai,,  '  to  unlimb/  or  as  we  say,  '  unnerve/ 
may  well  have  been  a  wrestling  term.  Plato  (Cratyl.  p.  415) 
represents  the  perverse  pronunciation  of  the  rhapsodists  of 
his  day,  ^  p  aTroyviAtHrys  fieveos.  They  made  fj,eveo<;  depend 
on  OTTO,  and  thus  other  rhapsodists  fancied  that  yv  iwvat,  alone 
could  mean  '  to  weaken/  and  made  up  the  verse  in  ©.  402, 
'yvicoaco  pev  a-ffrauv  v<$>  apfiaros  w/cea?  i7r7roi>9.4  This  is  like 
what  I  must  call  the  absurd  phrase  o%  apio-ros,  a  corruption 
from  an  old  and  genuine  epic  phrase  ef  o^'  apiaro?,  '  promi- 
nently and  specially  the  bravest.' 

Theophrastus  uses  vTro/BaKXeiv,  '  to   interrupt/  and   £o>po- 
Tepov  irielvy   '  to  drink   stronger  wine/  5     Both  words  occur 


1  Char.  xix.  AaAtoy.     Kal  '6rav  «ye  TO\>S  KaO'  tva  aTroyviiacrri,  Stivbs  Kal  eirl  TOVS 
a9p6ovs  Kal  <rwf(TTr)K6Tas  iropfvOrj^ai  Kal  fywytlv  iroirivai. 

2  Cobet  justly  suspects  the  form  afyovras  in  P.  724  (Miscell.  Grit.  p.  401). 
But  apOels  occurs  in  e.  393. 

3  Soph.  Aj.  545.      Ar.  Pax  1,  alp'  alpe  p.u£av  us  rdxiffra  KavBdpcp. 

4  Hesychius  has  yvi6s-  xw^^)  voffuS^s,  ir-rjpudris.    This  seems  the  invention 
of  some  late  grammarian  to  explain  a  word  which  was  used,  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  from  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  i.  e.  it  was  introduced  even  later 
than  airoyviuffrjs. 

5  Char,  xix   and   xiv.      In   T.  80,  vpp6\\eiv   seems   to  me  an   affected 
archaism.     Late  writers  confounded  inro\afi€ii>  with  viroBa\f~iv,  in  the  sense 
'  to    interpose.'      Euripides   has    wCwpov    fj.e6v,   Ale.   757,   and   the   word 
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in  the  Iliad ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  like  TO  Kpr^vov  etTra?  in 
A.  106,  and  veiro^  in  8.  404,  which  are  Alexandrine  words,1 
their  real  antiquity  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  especially  as 
the  digamma  is  omitted  in  ei7ra$.  It  seems  to  me  very  im- 
probable that  such  a  verb  as  aifacocrai  (H.  142)  is  of  genuine 
antiquity,  when  crtc^Xo?  (our  medical  term  siphilis)  is  known 
to  us  only  from  Apollonius,  i.  204,  Tovve/c*  erjv  iroSe  crtc^Xo?. 
And  though  Aeschylus  uses  yvGo/jicoVj  for  one  who  has  judg- 
ment about  a  person  or  thing,  I  very  much  doubt  if  TJpoves 
av§pe<s,jaculalores  (¥.  886),  is  anything  but  a  pseudo-archaic 
invention. 

I  further  think,  that  such  a  vocabulary  as  aXXoto?,  yevvaios, 
7i/&)/9tyLto?,  Treyu-Trrato?,  vyirjs,  aXrjQrjs  ( honest'  (M.  433), 
belongs  rather  to  the  dialect  of  the  Pindaric  or  tragic,  than  to 
the  ancient  epic  era.  "We  have  many  Atticisms  apparently 
even  of  a  later  school,  e.  g.  eTrmjte,  (  on  purpose/  o-Trov&fj, 
'  scarcely/  ore  pev,  '  sometimes/  answered  by  aXXore  (as 
Plato  has  ore  fiev — evlore  Se,  in  Phaed.  p.  59  A),  apoOev  (a. 
10),  also  Platonic,  in  the  phrase  apoOev  irodev,  el/ccos  and 
el/ce  ($.  254,  £.  520),  ol  a/j,<f>l  Hplapov,  '  Priam  and  his 
suite'  (T.  146),  the  late  Attic  contractions  etre,  eiriOeire,  the 
forms  of  the  future  «rpe/zw,  eXw,  8a/,tw,  for  Kpe/Jbda-co  (turned 
into  Kpefjioo)  &c.  for  metrical  convenience)  ;  so  alpew,  wfe, 
earacrav,  eVr^re,  ecrracrt,  aireTeOvacrav  (ft.  393),  /«tyuw,  Krepia), 
w,  eTrayXaielo-Oai?  To  suppose  that  these  forms  of  the 


probably  meant  *  lively/  as  Martial  renders  faptrtpov  by  vividius  merum. 
Yet  fapbs  olvos  would  read  strangely,  I  think,  in  Greek  tragedy. 

1  Theocr.  xx.  19,  and  xvii.  25,  eol  veTroSes  yeyacores. 

2  Cobet  (Misc.  Grit.  p.  309)  admits  that  the  Homeric  forms  yai*.£>,  re\w, 
Ka\£>,  €\u,  &c.,  "  apud  Athenienses  tritissima  sunt,"  and  says   (p.  307)  "  in 
omnibus  his  formis  lingua  Homerica  ad  amussim  cum  vetere  Attica  dialecto 
conspirat."     One  would  think  that  a  large  importation  of  Atticisms  of  the 
Periclean  period  was  a  much  more  reasonable  theory  than  that  such  forma 
belonged  to  the  language  of  B.C.  800.     Cobet's  convenient  theory  (p.  341) 
that  Homer  used  either  the  resolved  Ionic  form  or  the  contracted  Attic 
form  in  such  words  as  Srji'ot,  vircpdiov,  i)i6eos,  TpauaSey,  ^i'a,  seems  framed  to 
account  for  evident  anomalies. 


language  existed  two  centuries  before  Peisistratus  is  to  assume 
that  the  Greek  language  remained  stationary  for  four  cen- 
turies.1 The  general  epic  character  of  the  Homeric  poems  is 
one  thing ;  the  class  of  words  imported  into  it  from  the  latest 
recensions  is  quite  another.  The  argument,  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  whole  style  and  conception,  as  well  as 
the  diction,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  manifestly  very 
archaic,  is  perfectly  worthless,  and  for  this  reason  :  every  epic 
poem,  however  late,  e.  g.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Q.  Smyrnaeus, 
Coluthus,  has  precisely  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  to 
the  same  extent.  None  of  them,  I  believe,  mention  money, 
or  law,  or  writing,  or  any  existing  political  institutions  of  a 
later  age.  This  depends  on  a  fact  which  seems  very  little 
apprehended,  that  the  Greek  Epic  had  both  a  style  and  treat- 
ment and  a  language  of  its  own  which  never  altered  (except  by 
importation  and  accretion)  up  to  the  latest  times. 

"  Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems  "  (says  Mr. 
Grote 2),  "  both  in  substance  and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  evidence  internal  and  external  enables  us 
to  judge,  "  we  seem  warranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  in  776 
B.C."  These  are  most  sweeping,  and  in  my  opinion,  most 
unwarrantable  assertions.3  I  contend  that  such  evidence  as 


1  I  might  add  a  rather  long  list  of  words  which  have  a  characteristic 
meaning  in  the  dialect  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Attic  orators,  such  as  irepi- 
S6ffOai  l  to  wager,'  6i/5ef|a<r0at  '  to  address  a  speech,'  iroielffdat  iroISo  '  to  adopt,' 
7rapaj8aAA.e<r0at  'to  endanger,'  tirtSovvai  'to  make  a  free  present/  the  rare  and 
curious  idiom  ^  vvinaivti,  O.  41,  as  a  formula  of  strong  protestation,  eVt/BcU- 
\fff6ai  rivos  in  the  sense  of  tvidvufiv,  &c.  But  I  had  rather  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  suggest  inquiry  how  far  this  peculiarity  of  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage really  holds  good.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  such  words  as  virAiria., 
(iriffKvvtov,  Qdea  '  eyes/  irpoffAiraTa.,  irp6rfj.fi<Tis)  firiveQpiStos,  and  many  other 
purely  medical  terms,  are  really  very  ancient. 

a  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  161  (ed.  1869). 

3  In  the  same  way  of  (what  I  call)  random  talk,  Mr.  Mahaffy  speaks  of 
"  the  irrefutable  proofs  that  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  late  com- 
positions "  &c.  (Macmillan,  p.  529). 
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there  is  (the  testimony  of  the  tragics  and  the  details  of 
ancient  art,  as  well  as  that  of  language)  is  in  favour  of  a  very 
different  conclusion.  While  such  views  pass  unchallenged, 
and  find  a  general  reception  (as  they  appear  to  doj  on  the 
authority  of  a  great  name,  even  among  scholars,  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  that  any  correct  conceptions  of  early  Greek 
literature  should  exist.1  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  need  not  say,  has 
thrown  his  great  literary  influence  into  this  side  of  the 
balance,  and  probably  done  more  than  any  one  else  in  confirm- 
ing the  dictum  of  Herodotus,  that  "  Homer  "  lived  400  years 
earlier  than  himself. 

It  has  very  often  been  pressed  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
"  late  compilation  "  theory,  that  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  old  Homer  should  have  quietly  passed  out  of  existence  > 
and  the  new  Homer  succeeded  to  it,  even  in  the  historical 
period. 

The  objection  itself  shows  how  little  thought  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  question.  The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from 
there  being  any  wonder  in  such  a  result,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  The  history  of  popular  ballad-literature 
in  all  ages  and  countries  (as  distinct  from  writings  reputed 
sacred)  is  doubtless  the  same.  They  tacitly  follow  the  inevi- 
table changes  of  age  and  language  and  popular  taste,  which 
likes  novelty  under  the  guise  of  antiquity  :  — 

7-V  yap  dotSV  fj.a\\ov  firiK\(iovff'  &vQpairoi, 


The  existence  of  a  vast  mass  of  Ilomerica  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  is  no  mere  speculation  ;  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  for 
not  less  than  eighty  known  tragedies  were  composed  from  the 
Troica,  and  vase-paintings  without  end.  That  somebody  drew 

1  Mr.  Blaydes,  in  his  note  on  Soph.  Aj.  1031,  says,  "  Homer  represents 
Hector  as  already  dead,  when  he  was  fastened  to  Achilles'  chariot  (X.  361 
seqq.).  Hermann  and  Wunder  therefore  think  the  text  here  corrupt,  and 
that  it  should  be  altered  to  accord  with  the  Homeric  narrative."  (!)  There 
are  allusions  in  that  play  to  episodes  more  or  less  the  same  as  we  have  in 
the  Iliad  ;  but  the  argument  of  the  play  is  to  be  found  in  Quintua 
Smyrnaeus.  See  especially  Aj.  1283  seqq. 
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up  a  Homer  in  a  more  compendious  literary  form,  such  as 
could  be  perpetuated  in  writing  when,  with  greater  facilities 
of  transcription,  a  reading  public  came  in,  is  another  certain 
fact.  It  is  a  fact  too,  that  such  a  cooking  up  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  older  epics  did  take  place ;  for  we  find  in  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus,  who  lived  three  or  four  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  many  minute  details  which  appear  with  the  closest  exact- 
ness in  the  Greek  tragedies,  yet  worked  up  in  the  style  and  the 
diction  of  the  latest  period.  Why  then  may  not  the  same 
process  have  been  applied,  some  time  during  the  age  of 
Pericles,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?  What  is  the  fact  worth, 
that  such  an  event  does  not  happen  to  have  been  expressly  re- 
corded? It  is  only  to  MS,  who  are  interested  in  Homeric 
criticism,  that  the  circumstance  seems  specially  noteworthy. 
That  our  texts  are  made  up  from  the  Homerics  used  by  the 
Tragics  is  proved  by  the  constant  allusion  in  brief  to  the  older 
and  fuller  epics.  But  that  any  rhapsodist  should  have  repre- 
sented his  version  as  in  any  sense  a  new  Homer  was  plainly 
impossible.  All  the  prestige  and  all  the  authority  it  could  hope 
to  attain  depended  on  its  being  "  Homer,"  and  nothing  but 
that.  It  was  simply  Homer  no  longer  in  detached  episodes, 
but  Homer  in  a  readable  continuous  narrative,  in  such  a  form 
as,  though  essentially  archaic,  could  be  understood,  and  at 
such  a  length  as  did  not  exceed  the  still  limited  powers  of 
transcription.1  Before  this,  Homer  was  no  fixed  limited 
poem.  Probably  it  was  very  much  what  any  and  every  pro- 

1  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  important  and  very  interesting  fact,  that 
there  is  no  vocabulary  for  any  "  pen-and-ink  "  process, — not  even  special 
terms  for  "  reading  and  writing," — earlier  than  the  time  of  Plato.  The 
writing  on  SeA-roi  and  (raptSes  must  have  been  far  short  of  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  literary  works,  even  assuming,  which,  of  course,  I  have  no 
objection  to  concede  (as  I  have  no  wish  to  be  " relegated  to  Bedlam"  by 
Mr.  Mahaffy),  that  an  author  could  laboriously  write  out  his  own  com- 
position. But  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  a  written  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
was  a  comparatively  late  expedient.  Till  about  B.C.  400  there  was  no 
"  reading '  public,"  and  the  infinite  labour  of  writing  such  poems  &ov<TTpo~ 
<(>r)8bi>  would  have  been  unrequited ;  in  fact,  Homer  would  have  been 
thought  "  very  slow  "  without  the  fire  of  professional  recitation. 
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fessional  rhapsode  in  every  Greek  city  chose  to  make  it.  Only 
when  it  had  assumed  a  written  and  a  literary  form  it  became 
the  Homer ;  and  then  everything1  else  became  a-Tro^era  eV^ 
and  non-Homeric,  the  work  of  some  Scriptor  Cyclicus? 

I  agree  in  the  main  with  Prof.  Kennedy  (Studia  Sophoclea, 
p.  viii)  that  Thucydides  "  had  no  models  before  him  but  a  few 
Ionic  chronicles,  culminating  in  the  great  work  of  Hero- 
dotus/'— though  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  seen  even  that. 

Dr.  Hayman  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (Journal  of  Philo- 
logy, vol.  viii.  15,  p.  133 — 53)  that  a  written  literature  was 
possessed  by  the  early  Greeks.  To  my  mind,  his  reasoning  is 
quite  inconclusive.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  that 
none  of  the  supposed  early  prose  writers  (Pherecydes,  Acusi- 
laus,  Cadmus,  Charon,  Xanthus),  are  ever  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides;  and  though  the  former  several 
times  refers  to  Hecataeus,  and  the  latter  once  quotes  his  con- 
temporary Hellanicus,  even  this  proves  very  little ;  for  Heca- 
taeus was  a  Xo707Toto9,  and  as  \6yoi  ( narratives'  (II.  xv. 
393)  or  '  anecdotes '  or  '  tales/  like  the  Alo-coiriKol  \6yoi, 
were  evidently  composed  for  oral  delivery  by  persons  called 
\6yioi,  they  may  have  been  committed  to  writing  long  after- 
wards. Even  Plato  only  once  (Symp.  178  c)  refers  to  a 
single  one  of  these  supposed  "  ancient  writers/'  viz.  Acusi- 
laus.  Add  to  this,  the  significant  fact  that  the  early  philo- 
sophers Parmenides  and  Empedocles  composed  in  verse.  The 
teaching  of  all  early  philosophy  was  doubtless  oral ;  so  that 
the  "  writings  "  of  Anaximander,  Anaxirnenes,  Heraclitus,  &c., 
probably  did  not  exist  till  the  "  literary  age  "  of  Plato.  My 
doubt,  if  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  ever  written  out  in  the 

1  The  names  assigned  in  quite  a  late  age  to  Cyclic  or  non-Homeric  com- 
positions are,  in  my  opinion,  of  no  real  authority.  This  was  a  result  of  the 
compilation  of  the  Cyclus,  and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  suspicions  and 
doubts  which  had  long  been  entertained  as  to  who  and  what "  Homer"  really 
was.  Thucydides  himself,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  early  history  of  Greece,  i.  1—23,  does  not  appeal  to  any  written 
records,  but  to  'hearsay/  a.m>^  and  iiv^t].  Of  the  story  of  Alcmaeon  he  says 
roiavra  \fy6p.fva.  7rapeAa/3o^ej>  in  ii.  102  fin. 

B 
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Semitic  fashion,  from  right  to  left,  seems  to  afford  Mr.  Ma- 
li affy  some  amusement  (p.  528). 

If  the  views  of  Dr.  Hayman  justify  him  in  concluding  that 
"  at  Solon's  period  or  earlier,  a  Homeric  text  under  the  in- 
fluence, unacknowledged  at  first,  of  written  copies  in  aid  of 
recitation  had  silently  sprung  up"  (p.  144),  I  can  only  say, 
that  my  long  inquiries  into  this  question  must  have  led  me  to 
a  very  erroneous  conclusion.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
my  learned  friend  and  I  must  "  agree  to  differ." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Tragics  wrote  their  compositions  on 
strips  of  wood,  Trtvaices,  perhaps  overlaid  with  wax,  and 
deposited  them,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  gained  a  prize, 
in  the  archives  of  the  State.  Something  like  these  were  the 
Spfja-o-at,  travlSes  mentioned  in  Eur.  Alcest.  967.  From  such 
tablets  authentic  copies  of  the  plays  were  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  for  the  use  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  other  public  libraries,  from  which  they 
have  descended  to  our  times.  They  were  composed,  however, 
to  be  acted,  —  to  be  seen  and  heard,  not  to  be  read  privately,  as 
we  now  read  Shakspeare.1  Something  would  be  learnt  from  a 
single  verse  in  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  in  which  ftvfSKoi 
are  mentioned  as  a  material  for  writing  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  grave  reasons  to  suspect  it  is  an  interpolation. 
Of  this,  however,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  provided 
he  has  well  considered  all  the  verses  in  the  tragedies  in  which 
the  caesura  is  neglected.  The  passage  is  this  (Suppl.  923):  — 

ravr'  ov  iriva^iv  tffriv  fyytypa.np.fva. 
'  fv  irrvxais 
y  5*  a/covet  y 


Even   were   the    second   verse    clearly   genuine,   which   the 
metrical  fault  alone  renders  doubtful,2  this  mention  of  writing 

1  The  contrary  is  not  proved  by  Ar.  Ran.  151,  4}  Mop<ri/j.ov  ris  prjfftv  e£e- 
ypttyaro. 

2  Dr.  Hayman  (Journal  of  Philology)  says  "  the  absence  of  caesura  is  a 
fact  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.    An  interpolator  would  probably  not  have 
given  a  lame  line."    My  study  of  tragedy  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion. 
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1  sealed  down  in  folded  pages  of  papyrus'  as  early  as 
B.C.  470,  could  only  refer  to  epistolary  writing-,  and  has  no 
direct  bearing-  on  the  copying  of  literary  works. 

What  printing  is  to  us,  and  what  MSS.  were  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  in  great  measure  supplied  to  the  Greeks  before 
Plato's  time  by  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  enormous 
number  of  vases  that  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  tombs  up 
to  our  times  attest  this ;  and  as  many  of  them  have  written 
names,  the  word  ypdfaiv,  properly  to  draw  or  paint  a  design, 
came  also  to  mean  '  to  write.'  When  Euripides  says  ocroi 
expv(ri  ypcupas  rcov  TraXaiTepatv,  Hipp.  451,  he  undoubtedly 
refers  to  collections  of  painted  devices  illustrating  mythological 
subjects,  and  not  to  written  literature.  Aeschylus  uses  the 
middle  verbs  vpdfao-Oai,  and  SeXroOcr&u  '  to  write  brief 
memoranda.' 

The  result  of  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  subject 
of  ancient  Greek  writing  is,  in  my  opinion,  this;  that 
although  the  limited  use  of  letters  was  early  known  and 
adopted  for  inscriptions  and  public  records,  a  written  litera- 
ture was  not  possessed,  nor  even  wanted,  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
Periclean  era.  The  long  books  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus, 
and  Thucydides  could  not  have  been  circulated  though  they 
were  put  into  writing  by  their  respective  authors  at  the  close 
of  that  period. 

In  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  this  question,  viz.  the  sup- 
posed extent  of  and  the  changes  and  variations  in  the  old 
Troica,  a  much  more  extended  study  of  the  paintings  on  Greek 
vases  of  and  prior  to  the  age  of  Pericles  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. For  this  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  definite  and 
accurate,  because  contemporary,  information ;  and  if  it  be 
found  that  their  testimony  is  on  the  same  side  as  Pindar  and 
the  Tragics,  in  the  general  non-recognizing  of  our  Homeric 
texts,  it  is  evident  that  the  argument  is  immensely  strengthened 
by  the  fact.  Moreover,  if  the  Homeric  details  of  armour,  cha- 
riots, walls  and  fortifications,  are  not  earlier  than  those  of 
B.C.  450,  our  notions  of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  descrip- 
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tions-  must  be  reasonably  modified.  I  have  myself  carefully 
examined,  with  this  object  expressly  in  view,  some  thousands  of 
Greek  vases  ;l  and  nothing  would  interest  me  more  than  to 
find  any  subjects  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  depicted  in 
any  really  archaic  group.2 

The  comparison  of  Agamemnon  (B.  479)  with  the  broad- 
chested  War-god  is  probably  taken  from  some  statue  of  the  age 
of  Phidias.  The  allusions  to  the  Erechtheum  (B.  549, 77.  81), 
and  to  the  offering  of  the  peplus  to  Athena  (Z.  271),  and 
to  the  chambers  of  cut  (or  squared)  stone,  ^earolo  \i6oio 
(Z.  244),  point  in  the  same  direction,  possibly  the  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  Mycenae,  B.C.  468  (A.  53),  and  probably 
also  the  building  of  the  towers  and  camp-walls  with  wrrjXai, 
and  other  demolished  materials  (M.  258),  which  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  construction  of  the  old  walls  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis.3  These  considerations,  were  it  not  for  the  very 
remote  dated  assigned  to  Homer,  give  weight  to  the  opinion 
of  Cobet,  Misc.  Grit.  p.  281,  "  plurimis  ex  lingua  Homerica 
indiciis  colligimus  Athenis  oriundum  fuisse  poetam."  Is  not 
the  obviously  true  account  of  the  matter  this, — that  we  have 
in  our  texts  many  passages  composed  by  rhapsodes  who  were 
familiar  with  Athens  in  its  most  flourishing  period, — just  as 


1  The  whole  of  those  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre,  with  great 
numbers  of  others  that  have  been  engraved  ;  yet  these  contain  only  a  por- 
tion of  these  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity. 

2  I  think  Dr.  Hayman  fails  to  establish  any  proof  from  this  source  that 
"  our  Homer  "  was  the  Homer  of  antiquity.     But  I  hope  the  subject  will  be 
taken  up  with  much  more  energy  than  it  has  hitherto  been.     Mr.  Westropp, 
a  high  authority  on  Greek  art,  says  "  the  Greeks  who  bore  shields,  helmets, 
and  spears  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C." 

3  Mr.  Tozer  (Geography  of  Greece,  p.  251)  says  that  these  walls  still  show 
on  the  north  side  "  embedded  drums  of  columns,  the  remains  of  the  old 
Hecatompedon  which  was  replaced  by  the  Parthenon,  thus  confirming  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  as  to  the  haste  with  which  the  city  was  fortified, 
and  the  use  of  the  materials  of  public  as  well  as  private  buildings  in  the 
construction  of  the  walls."     Compare  Thuc.  i.  93,  of  yap  Qe^eXioi  iravroltav 
X'iQ<ai>  virtue ivrai — TroAAcu  T€  o*T7jAat  OTTO  ffij/j-dTuv^Kal  \lQoi  flpyaff/j-fvoi  fy*C«T«- 

',  with  M.  258,  Kp6<r<ras  fJLfv  irvpywv  fpvov  ical  fpenrov  eiraA|€ts,  (TTTjAas 
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the  Catalogue  was  the  work  of  some  one  who  knew  Boeotia  and 
its  towns  and  villages  ? 

From  these  introductory  remarks,  which  in  great  measure 
are  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  elsewhere  said,  I  proceed  to 
some  critical  inquiries  into  apparent  anomalies  in  the  Homeric 
language. 

From  a  root  /ca8,  a  verb  Kcifa  (for  /eaS-yo)  was  formed,  —  pro- 
bably, like  the  cognate  Kocrpzivy  a  military  term  applied  to  the 
marshalling  of  troops.  The  passive  perfect  occurs  in  the 
best  period  of  Greek  literature,  and  we  have  <f>povpal<;  Ke/cacrrai 
in  Eur.  El.  616,  ev  KeKaa-pevov  Sopv  in  Aesch.  Eum.  736, 
iravovpytais  fiel%o<n  Ke/cacr/jievov,  Ar.  Equit.  685,  and  so  Trav- 
ro/?79  apery  at,  K6Kao"/JL6vov  in  8.  725,  Kaicoidi  SoXowt  KeKacrfJbeve 
in  A.  339.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  Homer  it  is  rightly  used. 
But  the  late  rhapsodists  took  it  to  mean  not  virtute  instructum, 
but  virtute  superantem.  Not  finding  a  present  Kafy^ai  in  use, 
they  referred  the  participle  to  a  verb  Kalvv^aiy  and  thus  we 
find  such  phrases  as  fai/cirfv  eKe/cao-TQ  (B.  530),  and  $p6vrw 
jv,  09  e/caivvro  <f>v\'  avSptoTrcov,  7.  282,  rfj  S'  avr 
aTre/calvvTO  irdvTas  dplcrTOVs. 

Curtius  (Gr.  Etymol.  p.  138)  says,  "  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  about  the  Greek  t&uwpaif*  In  p.  228  he  states  the 
opinion  of  Legerlotz  that  8  has  been  changed  to  A,  as  from  a 
root  apb,  paS,  come  paivw  and  eppd&arat,.  But  the  meanings 
of  /cd^o/Aat,  and  /caivv/juat  are  entirely  different  ;  they  cannot  be 
the  same  words.1  It  is  conceivable  that  the  latter  meant  the 
killing  of  an  enemy  in  war,  and  so  f  conquering'  him.  Com- 
pare apvv/jt,ai,  opvvfiaiy  Tivvfjiai,  aivvfjuau,  KWVIMU,  &c.  When 
once  the  notion  prevailed  that  eKe/caa-ro  meant  '  was  superior 
to/  the  rhapsodists  gave  it  the  construction  of  Kpeiaa-a>v  elvai? 


1  Hesych.  tKaivvro"  fviKa.  Compare  the  Attic  phrase  apery  <re  vix5>,  Eur. 
Here.  F.  342.  Thuc.  iv.  19.  This  seems  the  prevailing  use  of  e'«e'/ca<rTo  in 
the  Iliad,  perhaps  from  some  fancied  analogy  with  fya.iv<&>  Tre^aa/ieVos. 

3  A  similar  affectation  of  antiquity,  perhaps,  is  fyQav  5e  ytteV  Ivvfitav,  for 
irporepoi  ^<rav,  A.  51,  and  o^eiovres  dyr^s,  H.  37,  which  is  not,  I  think,  from 
o\j/is,  but  from  o^oj/,  and  the  gloss  of  Hesychiiis  may  be  thus  emended  * 
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and  so  we  find  in  fl.  546,  rwv  <re,  yepov,  irXovrq)  re  teal 

l  /ce/cdcrOai,. 

Another  very  singular  misconception  is  the  use  of  %ep?;a  for 
and  7rXee<?  for  TrXetWes.  An  old  word  %e'/977<? 
originally  meant  t/Tro^e/pto?,  or  perhaps,  '  a  working  man/ ! 
It  is  rightly  used  in  o.  324,  old  re  rofc  djaOolai  TrapaSpwcoon 
in  -4.  80,  Kpetcrcrcov  yap  /SacrtXeu?,  ore  ^coarerat  dvbpl 
i>,  and  S.  382,  ecr6\a  p,ev  ecr$Xo9  eSvve,  ^eprja  8e  ^eipovu 
But  it  is  wrongly  used  in  ^d.  400,  aXXa  rov  vlbv 
yeivaro  elo  ^ep^a  pd^r),  dyopf)  Be  r}  djj,eiva),  and  in  f.  176, 
real  fjiiv  $(f)rjv  ecr(re<76at,  ev  dvSpdcriv  ov  rt,  ^p^a  Trctr/oo?  eolo 
<f)l\oio.  It  seems  impossible,  on  any  principles  of  language, 
that  the  accusative  of  ^ep^  should  be  the  same  as  the  accusa- 
tive of  xeplcov  (xelpoov) .  This  was  a  blunder  of  the  rhapsodists 
who  were  no  longer  familiar  with  %ep77?,  and  knew  only  of 
Hs  comparative.3  There  are  several  words  of  this  kind, — old 
terms  denoting  prowess, — which  have  mostly  a  corresponding 
superlative,  but  have  lost  the  original  form  of  the  positive,  e.  g. 
/SeXrtW,  dpei&)v,  aiielv&v,  KvSlwv,  oTrXorepo?,  (j>eprepo^t  (frepicr- 
709,  &c.  It  was  not  very  unnatural  to  interpret  such  a  phrase 
as  %ep^a  8e  ^etpoz/t  Boa/cev  by  %eipova  eSco/ce  ^elpovi. 

Similarly  there  was  an  old   adjective  TrX?)?,  ffull/   which 
occurs  in  locuplesy  perhaps  in  plebs.     In  B.  129,  roacrov  eyco 


1  If  this  is  tlie  same  word  as  herus  (Curtius,  Gr.  Etym.  p.  199),  it  must 
also  have  meant  6  VTCOX*<-P">V  %x(ov- 

2  Similarly  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  i.  751,  ou/c  ayaBbv  ftaffihrjas  v/3pi£tfj.ev  avfipl 
^eprji'.     In  vii.  71  tie  combines  fffd\d  re  /cal  TO.  %epeta,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  ret  xeipova.     The  various  forms  of  the  word  indicate  uncertainty  as 
to  the  true  use.     In  viii.  38  Quintus  has  'AxiAAeos  O&TI  xEpefw. 

3  The  x6'/57/65  were  contrasted  with  the  Kovpoi  and  Kovpfjres,  the  fighting 
class.     (In  Z.  59  novpov  is  wrongly  used  in  the  sense  of  an  infant.)     It  is  an 
ingenious  theory  of  Dr.   Donaldson's  that  the  legend  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  came  from  the  tradition  of  early  conflicts  between  these  two  classes. 
The  points  of  contact  between  the  vocabulary  of  Magna  Graecia  and  the 
Roman  dependencies  are  numerous  and  interesting.     Compare  efyepos  with 
servitus,  verroSey  with  nepotes,  bfyXacrrov  with  aplustre,  e#A?7pa  with  lora  (late 
Greek  Aipos),  tytprpov  with  ferctrum,  /itTjSeo  (pwr&s  with  media  (madya),  vir 
and  «7r  in  composition  with  sub  and  ab,  &c. 
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7r\ea9  efjifjuevai  vla$  'A^cuwv,  and  A.  395,  olcovol  Se  irepl 
TrXee?  rje  yvvatKes,  it  is  clearly  misused  for  7r\€i'ove$. 

Between  elo-arc,  an  Ionic  aorist  from  root  I,  '  to  go ' 
(Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  p.  403),  having-  an  affinity  to  avevaipi,  aWcrt?, 
fiWcrt?  &c.,  from  avtrj/jLi,  and  elVaro  from  root  ftcr,  FiS,  there 
was  a  not  unfrequent  confusion.  As  Feicraro,  eFeiaaro  occur 
legitimately  (in  the  forms  eeuraro  and  eeia-dfjuevos),  the  same 
metrically  convenient  inflexions  were  adopted  for  levca,  which 
has  no  digamma.1 

Another  confusion  is  seen  in  oa-a-eaQai  and  its  compounds, 
which  are  sometimes  referred  to  otrcre,  feyes/  as  in  77.  31, 
firjSe  TIV  dvOpcoTTcov  Trporiooraeo  fjuijS'  epeeive,  i.e.  ftr)  7rp6<r/3\€7re, 
sometimes  (and  correctly)  to  focrcra,  vox.  In  this  sense  it 
means  fto  bode/  as  in  f.  219,  ov  irore  pot,  Odvarov  Trpori- 
6(T(7€TO  6vfjt,b$  dytfvwp.  Hesych.  Trpoo-Sofcav  and  7T/90crSe%ec7- 
0ai.  In  X.  356,  77  <r'  ev  <yiyvo>criccov  TrpOTioacrofjLat,,  it  seems 
again  to  mean  7rpoo-/3Xe7Tft)  (intueor,  Doederlein).  The  di- 
gamma is  violated  in  KCLK  6(T<76/ju6vo$9  A.  105,  and  K.  374,  /ca/ca 
8'  oo-crero  0vfji6<$.  Here  again  the  rhapsodists  were  clearly  at 
fault. 

Another  mistake  is  the  confusion  of  ovaaQai,  ovtjo-ea-Ocu,  with 
ovoo-aa-Bai.  The  former  meant  to  get  the  benefit  of  some 
person  or  thing,  to  be  '  blessed  in  it,'  as  we  say ;  the  latter 
meant  '  to  disparage/  '  blame/  '  be  discontented  with/  The 
Tragics  often  so  use  ovcuo  and  ovaiy^v  with  a  genitive,  and  in 
/9.  33,  €0-^X09  [AOL  So/eel  elvai,  oi^7//-evo9,  tfeN  clear  sense  is 
f  bless  him ! '  But  it  has  no  right  to  stand  for  ovovavQai, 
which  is  a  totally  different  word.  Yet  in  P.  25,  we  have 


1  Mr.  Lucas,  in  a  learned  and  thoughtful  review  of  my  Homerica  in  the 
Month  (July,  1879,  p.  367),  suggests  that  KaraFeiffaro  (A.  358,  367,  O.  544 
*.  424)  came  from  the  fuller  form  of  the  root  ya  or  ja,  which  appears  in  the 
transitive  '/rjjut,  *  I  make  to  go,'  and  in  jacio.  Thus  he  regards  Karaela-aro  as 
representing  KarojiVaTo.  Is  not  this  virtually  to  make  levai  the  same  as 
ievat  ?  My  explanation,  on  the  theory  of  a  confusion  of  forms  by  late  rhap- 
sodists, seems  to  me  still  the  more  probable  view ;  and  it  is  that  maintained 
by  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  And  if  Mr.  Lucas  is  right,  how  does  he 
explain  the  absence  of  j  in  XP°^5  tfffaro,  N.  191  ? 
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ore  fji  oWro,  which  must  mean  '  when  he  spoke  disparagingly 
of  me/  and  the  attempt  to  explain  it  by  aTreXavaev,  ovrjaiv 
ea^ev  (Hesych.),  cum  me  fruitus  est  (Doederlein)  ,  is  a  failure. 
Moreover,  in  6.  239,  we  have  w<?  av  crrjv  dperrjv  pporbs  ov  r<9 
ovoiro,  and  ovovrai  in  <£.  42  7.  l 

The  rhapsodists  did  not  distinguish  between  609,  '  his/  0-09, 
'yours/  and  771)9,  e#9,  (as  in  e#<?  z>oo9,  eu?  Trafc,  Q.  S.  vii.  262, 
365,)  f  brave/  in  the  frequent  combinations  vlo<$  koto  and  flo9 
6/709  or  67709.  In  -4.  393,  d\\d  av,  el  Svvacrat  ye,  Treplo-^eo 
7rat5o9  67709,  I  do  not  myself  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
verse  meant  7rat8o9  crov.  Hesychius  records  the  diversity  of 
opinions  in  his  gloss  veavrov  and  dyaOov.  Compare  also  O. 
138,  TO)  a  av  vvv  KeXoaai,  jneOefjuev  %6\ov  vlo<?  erjos,  and/2.  550, 
ov  yap  TI  7rpij%ei$  aKa^fievo^  vlos  67709,  where  the  context 
strongly  points  to  the  meaning  7rat8o9  o-oO,  and  in  .£.  138,  ird\iv 
rpeTreO'  v  109  €7709,  to  that  of  '  her  son/  In  8.  618,  eo9  86/^09  is 
ejus  domus,  and  in  v.  320  <f>pe<rlv  fj<ri,v  stands  for  fypea-lv  euals. 

This  question  however  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by 
Buttmann  in  the  Lexilogus  (who  evidently  was  puzzled  by 
the  anomaly)  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  say  more  upon 
it.  It  was  natural  that  77609,  by  epic  transposition  6*7709, 
should  first  become  67709  and  then  e'oto.  The  notion  that  609 
meant  both  suus  and  tuus  was  suggested  by  the  similarity 
of  0-6  and  e.  The  later  poets  used  609  very  laxly,  as  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus  ii.  28,  ^77  vv  TI  SeifjuawovTes  6779  ^a^^eda  Trdrprj^y 
for  77/^6X6^779,  and  ib*  609,  w/Veo  uoi,  (f)i\e  TGKVOV,  IT}  8'  a  pa  ^repi 
irevdos  dpya\eov  TreptOtj/cas,  for  0-77. 

A  false  analogy  occurs  in  the  occasional  use  of  dn^av  and 
dv  for  dTi/jLa&LV  or  dii^ovv^  a  false  meaning  in 


1  Curtius  (Gr.  Etym  p.  715)  distinguislies  ovopai,  '  I  revile/  from 

1  1  benefit,'  and  the  two  senses  are  remotely  different.  We  have 
ovovai,  ovo(/j.iiv,  ov6(ro(jiai,  with  an  aorist  ov6craa6ai,  and  bvivi}jj.i  with  an  aorist 
uvau.T]v,  6va(jjLf]v,  ovaaQai,  future  bvi\au>  and  ov-ffaofjiai,  and  a  transitive  aorist 
wvrjva.  The  "  epic  aorist  "  is  seen  in  OTTOJ/TJTO  and  ov^eyos. 

2  Yet  Sophocles  has  ^  vvv  a.Ti/j.a  6eovs,  Aj.  1129.     Cobet  (Misc.  Crit. 
p.  305)  condemns  oiraTi/xS//,  but  too  hastily  says  "  anp-av  et  aTi/j.d&iv  passim 
leguntur." 
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for  '  fair-  faced/  or  '  large-eyed/  as  a  complimentary  epithet  of 
women,1  T.  144,  H.  10,  5*.  40,  and  false  quantities  in 

0.  29,  \VTO  in  /2.  1,  arlT09  in  H.  484.     Probably  too  eV 
aun?  was  originally  Kapo?  eV  afteri?,  f  no  better  than  a  Carian/ 

1.  378.2     One  may  entertain  doubts  about  Uoo-TS^toi/,  f.  266,  3 
aireipriOev  (a)  for  rjireipoQev,  (as  if  777^/009  was  the  same  word 
as  aireipos,)  and  about  the  name  OpwaKtrj,  which  bears  a  most 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  Magna-Graecia  word  for  Sicily, 
Tpwa/cpta.     It   may  be  thought   possible  that  in  \VTO  and 
cmT09  the  dental   was  pronounced  double  ;  but   no  one   can 
defend  pvaaaOai.     The  rhapsodists  found  epvco  and  its  short 
aorist,  eputracrOat,  and  elpvaarQ,  and  they  confounded  it  with 


The  verb  Fepixo,  traJio,  is  one  of  those  which  the  later 
rhapsodists  used  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the  F. 
Thus  we  have  vfja  pekaivav  epveao/jLev,  A.  141,  TOV  veicpbv 
epva-o-opev,  P.  713,  but  eV  f)ireipoi,o  Fepvcr<rav  in  A.  485.  A 
comparison  with  veru  seems  to  show  that  the  F  is  part  of  the 
genuine  "word;  but  Cobet  is  mistaken  in  affirming  (Misc. 
Grit.  p.  266)  "  Verbum  Fepva,  idem  signifieans  atque  eX/eo>, 
habet  ubique"  (the  Italics  are  his)  "sine  controversia  di- 
gamma."  See,  for  instance,  A.  492,  T.  311,  a.  441,  t.  77. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  words,  as  "I\i,ov,  elireiVy  I<ro9,  09 
(suus),  to9  unuSy  ISew  and  its  compounds,  €/ea<7T09,  t^>t,  dvda- 

1  There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that    POUITIS,  '  cow-faced/  was  the 
descriptive  epithet  of  the  Moon-goddess,  and  attached  to  the  Argive  Hera, 
as  y\avKwiris,  l  owl-faced,'  did  to  the  Ionian  Pallas  Athene. 

2  Confused,  perhaps,  with  e£  optuv  firl  icap,  and  wrongly  referred  to  Kfipeiv. 
Compare  capillus  and  caput. 

3  I  will  just  remark  on  the  singular  identity  of  the  description  here  of  an 
agora  made  of  '  large  stones  sunk  in  the  earth,'  puro'io-iv  \de<rffi  KarupvxffO'fft, 
with  that  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae.     That  agora 
is  mentioned  by  Euripides  (Or.  919),  but  the  broken  pottery  under  it  proved 
that  it  was  not  of  a  very  early  date. 

4  As  in  Vrjjitt,  dftraw,  iarphs,  \va>,  6va>,  Qvco,  the  long  letter  can  be  made  short 
before  the  open  vowel,  so  the  naturally  long  v  in  pfaaQai  is  sometimes  v,  as 
Aesch.  Theb.  291,  |.  107,  and  elsewhere.     So  we  find  Se/Aoio?,  yrjpalos,  even 
Trarpwos.     But,  though  <pvw  may  be  tpvca,  e<pvaa  cannot  be  fyvva,  nor 
become  pvaa^v,  by  any  metrical  licence. 
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,  e\7ro/jicu,  *I/?t9,  there  really  is  no  consistency  whatever  in 
the  Homeric  use  of  the  digamma ;  and  one  is  again  surprised 
at  Cobet  (Misc.  Grit.  p.  244)  speaking  of  the  "  admirabilis 
linguae  Homericae  constantia." l  In  the  matter  of  the  F,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  reduce  our  texts  to  uniformity  in  this 
respect.  Yet  we  now  know,  from  numerous  coins,  vases,  and 
other  inscriptions,  that  the  F  remained  in  use  till  about  B.C. 
500,  and  probably  considerably  later.  We  can  only  say,  that 
some  Homeric  words  take  F  more  regularly  than  others, 
e.  g.  epyov,  o2#o9,  ava%,  acrrv,  olvos,  qSvs,  eZSo9j  e7T09.  Yet  all 
these  are  sometimes  used  without  F.  We  find  pfjvw  diroFFet,- 
TTCOV  in  T.  35,  but  only  a  few  lines  further  on  (75)  fjufjviv 
We  have  TO  tcprjyvov  et7ra9,  A.  106,  Ovjarep 
eiTre,  a.  10.  If  the  Latin  vis,  video,  vestis,  vicus,  prove 
anything,  they  show  that  ev  feiSore9  Ifa  fJud-^ecrOai,  B.  720, 
69  &'  IBerrjv,  {3.  152,  \aivov  earvo  yiT&va  in  P.  57,  and  aTrtj- 
vvo-av  oUa&e  in  77.  326,  are  not  very  ancient,  while  efyara  Fecrcrd- 
fievo?  in  ft.  3  follows  the  old  form.  We  have  ovSe  pev  epjov, 
I.  374,  r)8e  KOI  epyov,  A.  703,  irepl  fJt,ev  FelSos  Trepl  S'  gpya 
rervtcTo,  P.  279,  but  dyaa-a-dfjLeO'  eTSo9  ISovres,  P.  224. 
Similarly  in  JB.  750,  ot  Trepl  AcoScovrjv  Sva^ei/jiepov  ol/ct?  eOevro 
might  have  been  Sva^eifjiepa  Fouc?  e6evro,  but  the  very  next 
verse,  oi  T'  d/ji(f>  l^eprov  TiraprjO'iov  epy'  Ivefjbovro,  cannot  be 
so  corrected.  There  are  many  verses  in  which  the  F  in  0*^09 
(vicus)  is  violated,  e.  g.  in  A.  19,  v.  121  and  125,  TT.  70.  In 
fl.  449  we  find  Troirja-av  avcucn,  in  f.  438  OVJJLOV  avaiCTos. 
In  5*.  274,  vv/cra  fjuev  elv  dyopfj  crOevos  e^opev,  aaTV  be  Trvpyot, 
&c.,  in  /2.  320,  Seft09  atfa?  virep  a<TT€09,  in  7.  260,  Keipevov 
ev  TreS/o)  e/cas  ao"reo9.  So  also  ol  and  e  are  used  in  place  of 
FOL  and  Fe,  Z.  289,  T.  282,  /2.  53,  72,  B.  162,  f.  280.  Yet 

1  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  the  f  was  retained,  when  metrically  con- 
venient, even  by  the  post -Christian  epic  writers.  The  common  argument, 
that  F  had  begun  to  be  a  "  fluctuating  letter  "  as  early  as  B.  c.  850,  the  sup- 
posed date  of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  shows  very  small  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  We  often  find  in  Q.  Smyrnaeus  f  ISov,  Fepyov,  eTe/Sero,  fdarv, 
efayws,  fF6\Trei,  and  similar  forms,  though  in  most  cases  he  takes  pains  to 
avoid  the  apparent  hiatus  caused  by  the  lost  f. 
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f(  non  magis  ol  pro  Fot,  in  lingua  Homerica  poni  potest  quam 
Latine  ibi  pro  sibi"  (Cobet,  §  58).  Similarly,  we  find  8e7ra9 
3?Seo9  olVof  in  7.  51,  /^eXt^Seo?  ow/ov  $.  46,  /2.  545,  o#'  ijSei 
Xeferat  VTTVQ)  in  ^f.  131. 

Cobet  remarks  (Homerica,  §  39),  "  F&ov  Homericum 
est,  non  I'SozV  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  following 
passages  ?  Granting  that  in  A.  232  and  240,  we  might  read 
F&oi  for  (nrevbovras  &c.,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  el' 
and  el'  nv  I'Sotro  in  P.  453,  M.  333,  nor  of  a^pelov 
in  B.  269.  Similarly  the  F  is  wanting  in  6KKanS(ov  A. 
508,  H.  21,  in  rj^ap  ISeaOai,  7.  233,  e.  220,  in  /eaxra  TroXV 
(f  having  lived  to  see ')  X.  61,  Bacrarov  IBcofjieOa  \.  44, 
oyLtez^  t.  182  (FlSofjuev  C7?reo9,  Cobet),  e'Xe  Trdvras 
ISovras  7.  372,  tV  etS^  /8.  Ill,  e?  S'  ^er7;i/  /9. 152,  aurtV  IBovr 
p.  327,  ^Tt9  r&/Tot  (#).  228,  0)9  eVtSecr^z/  w.  101.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  collective  argument  from  the  fre- 
quent violations  of  the  true  use  of  the  digamma  in  our 
Homeric  texts  conclusively  proves  that  they  were  largely  made 
up  in  language  and  versification  by  rhapsodists  of  a  compara- 
tively late  age. 

For  all  these,  and  very  many  more,  instances  of  vague  and 
uncertain  usage  are  precisely  what  we  should  look  for  on  the 
theory  of  late  compilation.1  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  in 
the  genuine  epic  of  antiquity  such  anomalies  existed ;  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  probable  they  are  due  to  the  patchwork  of 
much  later  ages. 

Cobet  has  endeavoured  (Homerica,  §§  viii.  ix.)  to  reduce  all 
the  passages  containing  inflexions  from  the  root  feX,  (e'Xera*,, 
w,  k\i<raeiv,}  to  uniformity  in  this  respect.2     Thus,  in  IV. 


1  I  never  said,  or  spoke  of,  late  authorship,  which  some,  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  question,  supposed  me  to  mean.      I  am  contending  against 
those  who  assume  a  written  Homer  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus.     There  is 
truth  in  a  remark  in  the  Athenaeum,  that "  two  persons  are  required  to  tell  a 
truth  ;  one  to  speak  it,  and  another  to  understand  it  "  (July  26,  1879). 

2  He  affirms  that  neither  tfoetv  nor  etAelV  was  the  epic  form,  but  that 
feAcrat  came  from  FeAAw  as  Kc'Aaat  from  KeAAw  (p.  272).     A  comparison  of 
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204,  he  would  read  a-ffMupybov  Se  pw  TJKG  FeX'^d/jLevos,  for  ?J/c6 
Be  IJLLV  cr^aipTj^ov  eXtfa/^evo?,  and  in  several  others  he  proposes 
efeXtfez/,  Fe\i^d^evo^  for  eXeXtfez/,  Itekif-dfievo?,  &c.  He 
suggests  a  few  corrections  where  avdo-crew,  05  sww«s,  and  eX?ro- 
/Ltat  have  no  f.  But  my  long  lists  of  violated  F  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  show  that  these  attempts  do  not  go  far  in  re- 
moving this  vitiwm  inveteratum  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In 
§  xv.  he  contends  that  as  olSa  and  %8ea  take  the  F,  we  should 
read  ofypa  FiSy  for  ocfrp  elSfi  in  0.  406  and  elsewhere.  But 
he  takes  no  notice  of  the  many  passages  where  such  correction 
is  impossible,  as  in  /caicbs  etSerat,  H.  472,  K.CLKCL  TroXX'  eir&bvra, 
X.  61,  Oeovs  eVtSeoyLte^a,  ib.  254,1  TO  76  KepSiov  elcraro,  T.  283, 
elSfa,  /3.  111.  In  truth,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
was  ever  used  as  a  synonym  of  elbevai,  and  for  this  very 
reason  tSeo>  %aptz/,  f  I  shall  feel  gratitude/  in  H.  235,  seems 
to  me  a  pseudo-archaism.  And  this  raises  the  question  if  the 
oft-recurring  tSvug  and  ISvlpo'i  should  not  rather  be  eiSvly  (which 
the  metre  will  always  admit),  according  to  the  Attic  use,  and 
not  FiSvlr},  as  Cobet  and  others  assume.  Such  a  perfect  par- 
ticiple as  t8o>5  is  contrary  to  analogy,  as  t«o>s  for  et/co><?  would  be. 
In  §  xlvii.  Cobet  notices  the  difficulty  in  the  frequent 
use  of  the  epic  aorist  Seypevos  and  TroT&eypevos  in  the  sense 
of  Trpoa&OK&v,  '  waiting  for/  as  in  I.  191,  Sey/jievos  Aiatcl&tjv 
oTTore  X^fetey  ael&ov.  He  thinks  that  Se^//,evo?,  a  form 
preserved  by  Hesychius,  should  in  all  cases  be  restored ;  and 
he  contends  that  SeSeyfjievos  in  @.  296,  W.  273,  and  SeSo/cr}- 
fjievos  in  O.  730  are  used  by  the  poet  (like  olSa)  in  a  present 
sense.  In  defence  of  Se'^ez^  he  cites  apx^evos,  found 
in  more  than  one  fragment  of  Callimachus  for 


volvo  would  show  that  Fe\Fu,  not  /e'AAw,  was  the  original  word.  Compare 
8\Fii  with  silva.  Even  these  two  words,  in  my  belief,  belong  to  the  same 
root  as  pilus  and  our  felt,  and  denote  the  dense  crowding  or  packing  of  trees. 
A  trace  of  the  second  F  remains  in  cl\fatf  ei\v(j.€vos.  Compare  Auoi  with 
solvo,  siliia  and  silva. 

1   A  very  obscure  expression.      Perhaps    e-m$6(r6cu  was   meant,    'let   us 
mutually  offer  the  gods  as  witnesses.' 
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We  might  just  as  well  expect  rlOfievos  for  riOefievos.1  As 
for  opfjuevos,  which  he  says  is  for  opopevos,  it  is  clearly  an 
epic  aorist,  and  e&eyfjLrjv  in  i.  513  is  analogous  to  e'Xey/^y  ibid. 
335.  Either  this  Se^evo^  was  a  figment  of  late  rhapsodists, 
or,  like  the  participle  lav,  the  aorist  was  used  both  in  a  past 
and  a  present  sense.  Cobet  therefore  may  be  right  in  re- 
placing Sexjjievos,  but  wrong  in  supposing  it  a  genuine  archaic 
form.2 

The  same  criticism,  I  think,  viz.  an  affectation  of  antiquity, 
applies  to  A.  291,  rovve/cd  ol  irpoOeova-iv  ove&ea  ^vQ^aaaQai  ; 
'  Do  they  therefore  put  before  him  reproaches  to  utter 
against  others?'  Here  Bekker  reads  TrpodeoxTw  in  the  sense 
of  TrpoOrja-ovo-iv,  and  Doederlein  refers  the  compound  to  0eo>, 
currOy  ideone  ei  procurrunt  verba  dictu  contumeliosa  ?  which,  if 
not  downright  nonsense,  is  closely  allied  to  it.  The  poet  can 
only  have  meant  irponBeto't,,  as  alriav  TrpoOel?  is  used  in  Soph. 
Aj.  1051.  Similarly  in  X.  584,  it  is  said  of  Tantalus  standing 
in  the  lake,  (rrevro  Be  Bt^lrdcov,  which,  as  the  context  shows, 
must  mean  stabat  sitiens.  But  this  is  a  false  use  of  the  word, 
which  always  means  statuit  in  the  sense  of  moral  determina- 
tion, e.  g.  in  JB.  597,  arevro  yap  eu^oynez/09  vitcrja-efiev,  and  <£. 
455.3  Some  rhapsodist  in  the  post-epic  times  introduced 
forms  which  he  thought  justified  by  the  futures  #770-0)  and 


Such  a  verb  as  Trivva-Gew,  <  to  be  prudent,'  TTWVTOV  elvai, 
is    conceivable  on   the   analogy    of  TrXavvrreiv,   oveipcoTreiv, 
j  and  vTrvcocra-eiv   (the  last  two  Aeschylean  words). 


1  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  plural  forms  Sexaro,  epxa.ro,  tirtaxaTo  (M. 
340)  may  be  thus  explained,  viz.  by  the  omission  of  the  connecting  letter, 
for  Sex-vro  &c.     Perhaps  too  such  forms  as  eoiynei'  and  €ir'nri6fj.€v  (B.  341) 
follow  the  same  principle.     Still,  I  think  this  ^x^vos  is  destitute  of  any 
real  ancient  authority. 

2  In  the  later  epic  (Quintus  Smyrnaeus  iii.  755)  a  form  Sfxvvff^at  was 
introduced. 

3  Hesychius,  <rrfvro'  nark  Sidvoiav  'Iffraro  KOI  Stwpi^ro,  ^  Sif&f&aiovro,  i.  e. 
animo  statuebat  et  decernebat.     Cui-tius,  Gr.  Etym.  p.  216,  strangely  mis- 
translates this  "  he  stands  or  is  fixed  in  a  certain  direction." 
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But  the  transitive  use,  cto  instruct/  in  H.  249,  rj^rj  yap  fie 
teal  a\\o  rerj  eTTivvo-o-ev  e^er/jurj,  is  contrary  to  analogy  ;l  the 
active  verb  is  Tnvv&iceiv,  like  SiSdcnceiv,  peOvcrKeLv.  So  in 
Aesch.  Pers.  825, 


,  ffwfypoveiv 
'  fv\6yoi<ri 


As  for  air  ivv  a  ere  iv  =  atppova  eivai,  (O.  10),  like 
and  ayvcocra-eiv,  (ayvcoo-aor/ce  in  i/r.  95  is  a  form  altogether 
unintelligible,  unless  from  the  barbarism  ayvcoa),)  I  cannot 
help  thinking  they  are  the  coinages  of  the  Alexandrian  mint, 
and  perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  KcnrvcrcreW)  X.  22. 

Nor  is  it  possible,  I  conceive,  to  defend  Tereir^a)?,  factui, 
fi.  423,  rerev^a-daif  armatum  esse,  %.  104,  yetyvpat,  eepypevat,, 
'  artificial  dams  '  (as  if  from  6/370),  for  elf/yyo)  here  gives  no 
sense).  Such  short  forms  as  /3Xa/3a  and  repei  seem  as  much 
against  analogy  as  TUTTW  for  TVTTTCO  would  be.2  So  a(/>u«, 
vcfrav,  a(f>av,  v\av,  (T/ceTrav  (v.  99),  for  a(f>vcr<Ta), 
aTTTeo-Oai,  v\aKT6iv,  <7/ce7rafet^,  such  aorists  as  ^<raro 
€7re/jLr)i>aTO}  perfect  participles  like  yo-^v/ji/jLevo^  (2.  ISO),3 
y  /3e/3pOTc0/jL€vo<;,  pepvjrco^vo^,  KefcaKoyfJievos,  e/e- 
these  seem  to  be  open  to  the  suspicion 
at  least  of  belonging  to  a  comparatively  late  age. 

A  strange  use  is  Saipova  Sowat,  @.  166,  and  7r/>o?  Sal/Jiova, 
contra  fatum,  P.  98,  104.  Euripides  has  a  phrase  not  unlike 
it,  Phoen.  1653,  OVKOVV  e^atce  rf}  rv)(rj  7ov  Saliiova,  but  the 
reading  is  open  to  suspicion.  So  Salfjuovos  alaa  in  Q,.  Smyrn. 


1  Ix&vs  aypAarauv  in  e.  53  is  but  a  synonym  of  dypeiW,  and  aypeveiv  = 
ayptvs  efvat,  and  takes  an  accusative,  like  many  other  neuter  verbs  in  — euw, 
from  the  genae  implied. 

2  I  believe  such  words  were  late  inventions  from  false  or  genuine  aorists, 
guch  as  e#\a/3e»',  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  509,  ficpv<pe  ib.  vii.  235.      Thus  IS-fjcra)  was 
formed  from  t'SeZi/,  evunrfio-w  from  evia-irfiu,  xpeuffufar*  from  \pa.iffii,*ivt  ScSot/cw 
and  irf<pvKu  from  Se'Sotwa  and  irc<pvica. 

3  Compare  a  scholiasts'  word  (on  Ajax  334)  iropwIu^eVoy.     The  Tragics 
use  typt/j./j.fi'os,  T€T vfj-iji.fi/os,  KeKpvfj./j.evos,  but  these  have  no  real  resemblance 
to  rjaxv/u./j.ei'os,  which  is  something  quite  Teparw&es.     Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides  use 
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i.  104,  iii.  374,  &c.,  savours  of  the  post-epic  vocabulary.  In 
Od.  A.  61  we  are  sure  the  verse  is  not  very  ancient,  acre  pe 
Sai/jiovos  alcra  /carer)  teal  aQicrfyaros  olz/o?  (Folvos).  Here  there 
is  an  intentional  play  i)n  acre  fie  alcra,  and  the  absence  of  the 
F  in  oZyo9  is  a  proof  of  late  composition.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  Salutov  in  Homer  is  used  both  for  0eo9  and  Tv^y,  but 
nowhere  in  the  Aeschylean  sense  of  a  departed  spirit  with 
power  over  the  living. 

The  curious  word  wpecrcn,  uxoribus,  and  the  hardly  less 
strange  form  awpoi,  '  dangling/  applied  to  the  feet  of  the 
monster  Scylla,  in  //,.  89,  deserve  attention,  as  perhaps  words 
of  the  later  epic  period. 

Cobet  somewhere  remarks  that  aelpeiv  bore  a  meaning 
analogous  to  afia  and  eipeiv,  conserere,  f  to  string  together/ 
The  root  of  eipew  is  aFep  or  svar,  so  that  aFeipew  is  the  same 
as  the  Attic  aipew.  There  are  four  meanings  attached  to  this 
word,  (1)  to  lift  or  hoist;  (2)  to  bring;  (3)  to  tie  together; 
(4)  in  the  middle,  to  win  or  carry  off,  as  /cvSos  apea-Bat,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  notion  of  lifting  by  means  of  a  rope,  like  a  stone 
hoisted  by  a  pulley,  was  the  primary  one.  But  the  idea  of 
tying  together  prevails  in  avvdopos,  a  wife,  f  wwpk,  yoked 
horses,  and  Traprjopos,  a  trace-horse.  Very  probably  a?)p, 
which  took  the  f,  avrjp,  is,  like  the  Saxon  lyft,  'the  raised 
sky/  and  not  from  aa>,  spiro  (Curtius,  p.  390).  There  were 
three  nouns,  dop  a  sword,  dop  a  caldron  (p.  222),  and  aop  a 
wife.  This  last  took  the  contracted  form  o>p,  and  aope? 
became  type?,  as  riudopos  became  ri/xwpo?,  and  hence  in  the 
dative  the  Homeric  wpecro-t.1 

But  dop  in  the  last  sense  became  (perhaps  for  distinction) 
oap  (oFap),  and  from  this  was  formed  odpwv,  uxornm,  I.  32 7/ 


1  The  original  F  would  seem  to  have  been  retained,  as  we  have 
FApfffori.     Cobet  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  405)  blames  Bekker  without  reason  for  the 
form  Fodptav  (i.  327). 

2  Hesych.  recognizes  both  ftapes  and  oapoi  in  the  sense  of  yvi>aiK€s,  and  he 
rightly  adds  awb  rov  aw-nprfffQai.    The  Latin  conjux  and  uxor,  both  from  the 
root  jug,  are  exact  synonyms. 
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v  and  oapio-fjibs,  in  the  sense  of  conversing,  usually, 
though  not  always,  in  the  language  of  lovers.  By  the  inter- 
change of  long  with  short  syllables,  /z-er^opo?  became  //.erewpo?, 
tfopos  ao)po9,  and  a-TnJopo?,  'hanging  far  off/  aTnjcopos,  a 
term  applied  to  the  roots  of  a  fig-tree  in  //,.  435. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked1  that  there  were  many  words  of 
double  or  ambiguous  use,  between  the  meanings  of  which  the 
later  rhapsodists  were  perplexed.  This  subject  is  very  curious, 
and  I  here  mention  some  of  these,  the  discussion  of  context 
and  etymology  being  too  long  for  the  present  work ;  iGyavav 
'to  hold  back'  (E.  89)  and  'to  eagerly  desire '2  (P.  572), 
Tpcnrrivat,  'to  turn'  confounded  with  rapTrfjvat,  'to  enjoy* 
(JT.  441,  E.  314,  d.  292,  compared  withe.  227),  aXXeer&u with 
7rd\\eo-6<u,  (TKeTrreardai  from  crfceTr  '  cover  '  and  VKOTT  '  see  ' ; 
oaraea-dai  from  ocrcre  oculi  and  Foacra  vox  ;  dveaat  from  avbjfti 
and  root  eS,  eSavbs  from  aS  (crfaS)  and  e8,  eepypevos  from 
Fepy  facere  and  claudere  (E.  89),  e'Xcra?  from  fe/Xetz/  and 
eXavveiv  (e.  132,  367,  v.  164),  ela-aaOai,  from  Fi£  and  the 
aorist  of  levai,  faypeiv  from  aypevew  and  ayetpeiv  (E. 
598),  &c. 

Not  less  worthy  of  inquiry  are  the  endless  repetitions  of 
verses  and  passages  in  both  poems.  These  are  so  numerous, 
often  with  slight  variations,  that  they  form  in  themselves  the 
strongest  possible  argument  for  the  theory  of  late  rhapsodists 
drawing  from  a  common  stock  of  matter.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  no  poet,  however  voluminous,  ever  repeated  many 
hundreds  of  his  own  verses !  But  this  is  precisely  what  must 
of  necessity  have  taken  place  in  the  late  compilation  and 
arrangement  of  epics  separately  recited  by  many  composers. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  uninteresting  to  the  many, 
but  perhaps  they  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  few.  The 
extravagant  antiquity  of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us 


1  Joximal  of  Philology,  vol.  vi.  p.  135. 

2  Compare  fxaP>  yMx*ff®ai-     The  rhapsodists  mistook  the  original  word, 
pronounced  iKxavda,  &c. 
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really  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever  but  that  of  tradition, 
which,  properly  speaking-,  is  not  evidence  at  all.  Slight  as  it 
is  in  itself,  it  is  entirely  neutralized  by  the  fact,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  any  and  every  epic  about  Troy  or 
Thebes  in  ancient  times  was  attributed  to  "  Homer."  It  is 
easy  to  opine  with  Cobet  (Homerica,  §  12)  that  "  in  the  old 
Ionic  ballads  which  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  there  were 
many  MS.  corruptions  (mendose  scripta)  and  interpolations 
jam  ante  Solonis  aetatem ;  "  but  it  is  an  opinion  that  is  the 
merest  conjecture.  I  do  not  believe  in  MSS.  of  Homer  of 
anything  like  such  an  age  as  this.  I  should,  of  course,  be 
very  glad  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  justly 
claim  the  great  antiquity  ascribed  to  them ;  but  at  present  I 
hold  that,  though  tradition  is  in  favour  of  such  a  view,  evi- 
dences both  internal  and  external  are  very  strongly  against  it. 

To  my  mind,  there  have  been  two  fallacies  generally 
prevalent,  1.  that  Homer  was  very  early  committed  to 
writing,  and  2.  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the 
original  poems,  of  which  the  other  "Cyclics"  were  mere 
supplements.  I  believe  they  contained  matter  older  and  more 
genuine  than  our  poems  in  their  present  form,  which  in  fact 
are  based  on  earlier  materials,  with  large  modifications  and 
additions ;  and  that  this  is  the  simple  reason  why  Pindar  and 
the  Tragics  and  the  vase-painters  show  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  texts  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

From  my  point  of  view,  of  course,  I  contend  that  the 
Homeric  language  is  to  a  great  extent  imitative,  and  includes 
many  forms  introduced  on  fancied  analogies  and  resemblances, 
but  not  the  result  of  a  healthy  and  spontaneous  growth.  I 
seem  to  myself  to  have  raised  a  question  of  tremendous 
interest ;  and  these  few  pages  contain  the  thoughts  of  many 
long  years.  I  never  felt  the  least  wish  to  dogmatize  in  such 
a  matter,  but  only  to  invite  fair  and  courteous  discussion* 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  my  view  has  been  met  with 
incredulity  and  apparent  prejudice,  where  it  has  been  dealt 
with  by  reviewers,  many  of  whom  too  clearly  show  that  they 
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have  never  understood  the  real  difficulties  of  the  position 
they  defend.  It  was  a  wise  remark  of  an  old  scholiast,1 
irdvres  avdpwrroi  7T/309  TO  a\rjde$  dyavcucTOvcrt,  teal  dvri- 
\eyov(ri,v.  It  may  be  that  few  like  to  have  their  con- 
victions on  literary  matters  disturbed,  and  it  may  seem  to 
them  but  an  ungracious  task  to  disturb  them.  Such  persons 

must    console    themselves    with   the   good   old    saw,    bpOov 
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